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exactly appreciated. The very arguments used in favour
of retaining the penal laws were the strongest arguments
for their abolition. If they were too terrible to be used,
the Bishops who clung to them were defending religion by
the most hideous of scarecrows, and If there was danger to
religion in withdrawing them it was obvious that the state
needed some deterrent for offences against religion which
statesmen would not be ashamed to apply. " What Is
connivance/' said Burke when men defended the com-
pulsion put upon the Dissenters to subscribe to some of
the articles, "what Is connivance but a relaxation of
slavery?" "What," we may ask in reply to him, "was
neglect In this matter but a relaxation of barbarity ? " A
wise statesman uses the sober moods of a people to guard
against the hour of delirium. It was at the best a doubtful
statesmanship to leave on the Statute Book, on the ground
that they were virtually inoperative, laws which no one in
Parliament could defend and no magistrate would enforce,
if he saw any means of evasion. The history of England
no less than the history of France In the last half of the
century had shown that private malevolence or religious
-prejudice or political acrimony might stand on their right
to every letter of those musty charters of vindictive intol-
erance, which men had fancied were laid aside for all time.
When Stanhope Introduced his Toleration Bill in 1789 he
was able to show that within the last twenty-six years one
or other of the persecuting laws had been enforced In no
less than thirty cases. There was a special danger too at
the end of the eighteenth century from the strict Sabba-
tarian doctrines of the Methodists ; the laws of Elizabeth
for compelling the observance of Sunday were particularly
severe, and a Society had been formed under Wilberforce
in 1789 for enforcing them. It was idle to argue as If the
dragon of Intolerance were finally destroyed when men
remembered how, ten years earlier, in the very capital of
England and in Scotland, it had scattered havoc, and ruin,
and frantic confusion. Before dismissing this agitation as